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Outlaw  Strikes 

in  the  Anthracite  Fields 


Suspensions  Called  in  Violation  of  Agreement  to  Submit  Grievances 
to  Established  Agencies  for  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration 


For  more  than  twenty  years  the 
anthracite  industry  has  been  working 
under  union  agreements  with  estab¬ 
lished  machinery  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration.  That  machinery  now 
provides  for  committees  at  each 
mine  to  adjust  matters  which  are  not 
settled  with  the  foreman;  a  Board  of 
Conciliation,  composed  of  three  op¬ 
erators  and  the  presidents  of  the 
three  District  Unions  to  adjust  mat¬ 
ters  not  settled  in  the  colliery;  and 
an  Umpire,  who  sits  as  supreme 
arbiter  in  cases  where  the  Board  can¬ 
not  agree.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  machinery,  based  on  agreement 
between  the  parties,  is  in  full  swing, 
and  operates  as  a  fair  safeguard 
against  unfair  treatment  of  the 
miners,  outlaw  strikes  have  grown  to 
enormous  proportions.* 

The  total  magnitude  of  these  out¬ 
law  strikes,  which  are  violations  of 
agreement  and  exclusive  of  general 
strikes,  paints  a  picture  of  chaotic 
conditions  which  it  is  our  indisputa¬ 
ble  duty  to  present. 

In  1919,  35,139  different  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  outlaw  strikes  and  235,553 
man-days  were  lost.  The  lost  output 
was  about  377,000  tons,  of  the  value 
of  over  $2,250,000. 


*  An  appendix  gives  a  summary  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Board  and  the  Umpire. 


In  1920,  96,840  different  men  were 
idle  on  outlaw  strikes  and  the  man- 
days  lost  were  1,815,000.  The  lost 
output  was  about  3,356,000  tons,  of 
the  value  of  over  $20,000,000. 

In  1921,  52,117  different  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  outlaw  strikes  and  the  total 
man-days  lost  were  823,279.  The 
tonnage  lost  was  1,372,000  of  the 
value  of  over  $8,600,000. 

During  the  past  winter  in  the  six 
and  a  half  months  between  September 
11th  and  March  31st  following  the 
general  strike,  when  the  public  was  in 
dire  need  of  coal,  52,674  different  men 
engaged  in  outlaw  strikes  with  a  lost 
tonnage  of  over  540,000  tons  of  the 
value  of  over  $3,500,000.  On  the  basis 
of  a  year  this  would  mean  a  lost  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  value  of  about  $6,500,000, 
thereby  showing  some  reduction  in 
outlaw  strikes  for  this  period  due  to 
the  need  of  wages  following  the  long 
strike  of  1922. 

One  company  alone  endured  about 
70  outlaw  strikes  in  one  year  and 
nine  months,  and  during  two  months 
in  1920  suffered  a  tonnage  loss  on 
such  account  of  over  850,000  tons  of 
the  value  of  over  $5,000,000.  When 
the  Wilson  Anthracite  Coal  Commis¬ 
sion  rendered  its  award  in  August, 
1920,  giving  the  men  an  increase  of 
17%,  over  half  of  the  industry  was 
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tied  up  about  two  weeks  in  a  so-called 
“vacation  strike”  as  a  protest  against 
the  award. 

As  one  views  this  accumulation  of 
economic  waste  in  an  organized  in¬ 
dustry  operating  under  union  agree¬ 
ments  with  facilities  for  conciliation 
and  arbitration  and  the  preposterous 
and  frivolous  character  of  so  many  of 
these  outlaw  strikes,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  other  in¬ 
dustry  where  this  evil  has  reached 
sucli  extremes  and  where  union  dis¬ 
cipline  and  responsibility  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  collapsed. 

The  difficulty  does  not  lie  with  the 
machinery  for  adjustment  which  has 
been  repeatedly  readopted  by  the 


parties,  but  in  the  irresponsible 
power  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  human  in¬ 
stitutions,  inevitably  leads  to  arbi¬ 
trary  action.  Uncurbed  human 
power  seldom  stops  at  the  portals  of 
justice.  The  remedy  does  not  lie  in 
discarding  or  emasculating  this  or¬ 
ganization  but  in  devising  some  ade¬ 
quate  means  whereby  responsibility, 
and  submission  to  the  machinery  for 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  can  be 
maintained.  In  order  to  approach 
the  remedy,  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  one  of  our  later  papers,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  review  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  Outlaw  Strikes. 


Existing  Agencies  for  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 


On  March  18,  1908,  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission  adjudged 
and  awarded: 

“That  any  difficulty  or  disagree¬ 
ment  arising  under  this  award,  either 
as  to  its  interpretation  or  applica¬ 
tion,  or  in  any  way  growing  out  of  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employed, 
which  cannot  be  settled  or  adjusted 
by  consultation  between  the  superin¬ 
tendent  or  manager  of  the  mine  or 
mines,  and  the  miner  or  miners  di¬ 
rectly  interested,  or  is  of  a  scope  too 
large  to  be  so  settled  and  adjusted, 
shall  be  referred  to  a  permanent  joint 
committee  to  be  called  a  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation,  to  consist  of  six  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  as  hereinafter  provided. 
That  is  to  say,  if  there  shall  be  a 
division  of  the  whole  region  into 
three  districts,  in  each  of  which  there 
shall  exist  an  organization  represent¬ 
ing  a  majority  of  the  mine  workers 
of  such  district,  one  of  said  Board  of 
Conciliation  shall  be  appointed  bv 
each  of  said  organizations,  and  three 
other  persons  shall  be  appointed  by 


the  operators,  the  operators  in  each 
of  said  districts  appointing  one  per- 
son. 

“The  Board  of  Conciliation  thus 
constituted,  shall  take  up,  and  con¬ 
sider  any  question  referred  to  it  as 
aforesaid,  hearing  both  parties  to  the 
controversy,  and  such  evidence  as 
may  be  laid  before  it  by  either  party ; 
and  any  award  made  by  a  majority 
of  such  Board  of  Conciliation  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 
If,  however,  the  said  BOARD  IS  UN¬ 
ABLE  TO  DECIDE  ANY  QUES¬ 
TION  SUBMITTED,  OR  POINT 
related  thereto,  that  question  or  point 
shall  be  referred  to  an  umpire,  to  be 
appointed,  at  the  request  of  said 
Board,  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges 
of  the  third  judicial  circuit  of  the 
United  States,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final  and  binding  in  the  premises. 

“  *  *  *  At  all  hearings  before 

said  Board,  the  parties  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  person  or  persons  as 
they  may  respectively  select. 

“No  suspension  of  work  shall  take 
place  by  lockout  or  strike,  pending 
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the  adjudication  of  any  matter  so 

taken  up  for  adjustment  .” 

So  far  as  the  functioning  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  the  Um¬ 
pire  is  concerned  and  the  prohi¬ 
bition  against  suspensions  by  lockout 
or  strike,  these  provisions  have  con¬ 
tinued  substantially  unchanged  and 
in  every  trade  agreement  have  been 
reaffirmed  as  a  part  of  the  underlying 
employment  relations  in  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  industry. 

The  Roosevelt  award  of  1903, 
which  created  these  agencies,  expired 
by  limitation  on  March  31st,  1906, 
and  by  agreement  made  May  7th, 
1906,  was  continued  for  three  years, 
terminating  March  31st,  1909.  On 
April  29th,  1909,  it  was  agreed  that 
said  award  should  be  continued,  with 
some  minor  changes,  until  March  31st, 
1912.  The  changes  purporting  to  af¬ 
fect  the  Conciliation  Board  provided 
that  an  employe  discharged  for  union 
membership  might  appeal  his  case  to 
that  Board,  and  that  any  dispute  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  colliery  should  first  be 
taken  up  with  the  mine  foreman  and 
superintendent  by  the  employe  or 
committee  of  emploj^es  directly  inter¬ 
ested,  before  taking  it  up  with  the 
Conciliation  Board.  On  May  12th, 
1920,  the  award  of  1903  with  the  sup¬ 
plementary  agreements  was  extended 
with  some  modifications.  The  only 
modifications  affecting  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  adjustment  of  griev¬ 
ances  provided  for  a  Grievance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  not  more  than  three  em¬ 
ployes  at  each  mine,  who  should  take 
up  with  the  proper  officials  of  the 
company  all  grievances  referred  to 
them  by  employes  because  of  failure 
of  employes  to  reach  a  settlement  with 
the  foreman.  The  representative  of 


the  miners’  organization  on  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  was  permitted  to  meet 
with  the  mine  committee  and  the 
company  officials  in  adjusting  the 
dispute,  and  in  the  event  of  a  failure 
to  adjust,  it  was  provided  that  the 
mine  committee  might  refer  the 
grievance  to  the  two  members  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  in  their  district 
and  ultimately  to  the  entire  Board 
“for  final  settlement  as  provided  in 
the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission  and  the  agreements  sub¬ 
sequent  thereto.”  An  agreement  of 
May  5th,  1916,  extended  until 
March  31st,  1920,  “the  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  award  of  the  An¬ 
thracite  Coal  Strike  Commission 
and  any  subsequent  agreement 
made  in  modification  thereof  and  sup¬ 
plemental  thereto.”  There  were  some 
modifications  as  to  hours  and  wages, 
but  none  as  to  the  machinery  for  the 
adjustment  of  grievances,  except  for 
changes  which  did  not  affect  the  un¬ 
derlying  machinery. 

In  the  wage  adjustments  of  April 
25th,  1917,  November  17th,  1917, 
November  15th,  1918,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  29th,  1919,  and  the  award  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Commission  of  1920, 
the  machinery  of  adjustment  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  and  there  was  no 
demand  for  its  change  except  for  the 
demand  of  the  union  that  settlements 
should  be  “upon  a  basis  of  equity,  and 
if  such  equity  settlement  is  requested, 
the  conditions  of  1902  shall  not  enter 
into  or  prejudice  the  case.”  The 
Commission  in  1920  found  that  this 
demand  “in  effect  set  aside  or  nulli¬ 
fied  many  of  the  precedents  devel¬ 
oped  since  the  award  of  1902,”  and 
that  the  evidence  showed  no  actual 
abuses  calling  for  a  compliance  with 
this  demand  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 
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Thus  for  twenty  years  this  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
disputes  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye  has  been  the  underlying  basis 
of  all  the  contracts  with  the  provision 
that  “no  suspension  of  work  shall 
take  place  by  lockout  or  strike 

The  operators  have  kept  faith  with 


Illustrations  of 

In  November,  1922,  two  men  were 
burned  by  gas  because  of  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  fire  boss.  The  fire  boss 
was  thereupon  suspended  pending  an 
investigation,  which  is  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  when  suspected  of  delinquency  in 
the  performance  of  duties.  The  Lo¬ 
cal  Union  held  a  special  meeting  the 
following  day  and  tied  the  mine  up 
by  a  strike  for  four  days,  the  men 
subsequently  returning  voluntarily 
to  work. 

A  member  of  the  union  prosecuted 
the  local  president  for  calling  him  a 
dirty  name  and  the  local  president 
was  fined  by  the  regular  court.  The 
local  union  thereupon  imposed  the 
same  fine  on  the  plaintiff  and  when  he 
refused  to  pay  it  tied  the  colliery  up 
by  a  strike. 

A  colliery  employing  about  850 
men  temporarily  laid  off  one  of  the 
employes  through  whose  carelessness 
a  mule  became  injured  and  tempo¬ 
rarily  incapacitated.  The  man  was 
told  he  could  return  when  the  mule 
recovered.  A  strike  was  thereupon 
called  which  shot  down  that  colliery 
for  five  days,  and  when  the  mule  re¬ 
covered  the  man  who  was  being  dis¬ 
ciplined  returned  to  work  together 
with  the  other  employes. 


this  arrangement.  They  have  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  or  tolerated  any  lockout. 
The  union  employes  have  repeatedly 
violated  this  agreement  by  organizing 
and  maintaining  outlaw  strikes  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  agreements,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  machinery  for 
conciliation  and  arbitration  was  avail¬ 
able. 


Outlaw  Strikes 

In  1920  strikes  took  place  with  one 
company,  solely  on  accoimt  of  dis¬ 
putes  between  two  factions  of  the 
union  over  possession  of  the  union 
seal  and  the  union  charter,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  lost  product  of  the  value  of 
over  $100,000.  In  Lhe  same  year  one 
company  lost  a  product  of  the 
value  of  over  $500,000  because  of 
strikes  to  compel  union  men  to  pay 
fines,  some  of  these  fines,  if  not  all  of 
them,  being  imposed  for  loading  three 
cars  when  the  union  ordered  a  limit 
of  two. 

During  the  shortage  of  last  winter 
there  was  a  demand  made  on  one 
company  that  more  platform  men  be 
placed  at  one  point  in  the  breaker  to 
examine  coal  as  it  came  through.  To 
the  company  there  seemed  to  be  no 
occasion  for  any  change  and  the  men 
were  offered  positions  in  other  parts 
of  the  colliery  if  they  found  their  work 
too  burdensome.  A  strike  was  called 
lasting  about  eight  days,  which  cost 
the  public  about  100,000  tons  of  coal 
of  the  value  of  about  $600,000. 

When  discipline  is  so  completely 
broken  down  and  one-sided  dictation 
reigns  uncontrolled,  mere  personal  in- 
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cidents  may  cause  great  losses  to  the 
industry  and  the  public.  About  the 
middle  of  March,  1923,  a  member  of 
a  Grievance  Committee  being  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  tied  up  for  a 
day  a  colliery  employing  400  men, 
with  a  loss  of  800  tons.  He  subse¬ 
quently  apologized  and  was  rein¬ 
stated  by  the  company,  but  removed 
from  the  Grievance  Committee. 

A  similar  incident  took  place  in 
another  colliery.  A  son  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  union  loafed  around  the 
shaft  until  it  was  too  late  to  go  on  the 
last  man  car.  He  wanted  a  special 
car  sent  for  him,  but  as  that  would 
retard  the  work  of  about  300  men  he 
was  obliged  to  go  home.  The  next 
morning  his  father  came  to  the  shaft 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  or¬ 
dered  a  strike  which  closed  down  the 
mine  for  that  day.  The  men  re¬ 
turned  to  work  the  following  day  and 
the  father  subsequently  admitted  his 
mistake. 

During  the  general  strike  of  1922 
an  agreement  between  the  union  and 
the  operators  provided  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  employment  of  maintenance 
men  to  preserve  the  properties.  After 
the  suspension  was  over  a  member  of 
the  Grievance  Committee  at  one  of 
the  collieries  who  had  refused  to  do 
maintenance  work  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  objected  to  the  continued  em¬ 
ployment  of  maintenance  men  who 
had  so  worked.  On  this  issue  a  col¬ 
liery  employing  700  men  was  tied  up 
and  the  place  picketed  for  five  days  in 
October,  1922,  with  a  demand  that 
the  maintenance  men  and  four  or  five 
others  similarly  situated  be  dis¬ 
charged.  Subsequently  the  men  re¬ 
turned  to  work. 

The  public,  which  is  complaining 
that  it  is  receiving  impure  coal, 
should  know  that  in  one  colliery  in 
November,  1922,  900  men  were  idle 


four  days  and  product  of  a  value  of 
over  $80,000  lost  because  miners  were 
suspended  for  loading  dirty  coal. 

One  company  installed  punch  but¬ 
tons  for  its  night  watchmen,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  insurance  company, 
and  the  men  threatened  to  strike  if 
either  the  watchmen  or  any  of  the 
monthly  men  were  required  to  punch 
these  buttons.  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  has  temporarily  waived  this  re¬ 
quirement  pending  an  adjustment  of 
the  matter. 

In  another  mine  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble,  following  the  general  strike  in 
1922,  temporarily  to  bring  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  mine  up  to  the  capacity 
of  the  breaker,  with  the  result  that 
the  breaker  was  only  operated  six 
hours.  The  company  explained  that 
it  would  work  for  eight  hours  as  soon 
as  conditions  warranted,  but  the 
president  of  the  District  said  the 
company  must  operate  the  breaker 
eight  hours  whether  there  was  coal  or 
not.  The  mine  was  idle  four  days 
and  the  men  then  returned. 

Another  grievance  which  \  '  r 
advanced  and  sought  to  remet.  y  by 
a  strike,  related  to  the  price  of  coal 
sold  to  them.  In  one  case  in  1922  the 
men  struck  for  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  coal  and  in  another  case, 
where  the  company  was  losing  $7,000 
a  year  in  its  sales  of  coal  to  the  em¬ 
ployes,  the  men  threatened  to  strike 
if  the  price  was  increased  to  bring  it 
in  line  with  prices  charged  by  other 
companies. 

In  a  very  large  colliery  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
arbitration  award  of  1920  as  applied 
to  some  drivers.  The  matter  was  sent 
to  the  Conciliation  Board,  which 
granted  every  demand  of  the  drivers, 
with  exactly  the  results  in  computa¬ 
tion  which  the  company  had  pre¬ 
dicted.  A  strike  then  took  place 


against  the  award.  The  District 
President  had  his  attention  called  to 
the  fact  that  500  men  not  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  issue  were  being  in¬ 
jured  by  maintaining  the  strike.  He 
replied  he  didn’t  care  about  the  500 
men,  he  was  interested  in  the  twelve 
drivers.  The  colliery  was  thus  kept 
idle  for  some  twenty-five  days  with  a 
lost  output  of  $120,000.  At  this  same 
colliery  in  the  latter  part  of  1921,  a 
new  assistant  foreman  was  appointed 
and  a  written  notice  was  signed  by 
the  employes  demanding  his  resigna¬ 
tion  not  later  than  October  15th, 
1921.  At  the  end  of  three  days’ 
strike,  after  a  tonnage  loss  of  over 
$20,000,  the  men  went  back  to  work. 

In  February,  1923,  a  grievance 
which  came  up  in  the  ordinary  course 
was  being  considered  by  the  company 
and  the  Grievance  Committee  had 
set  Tuesday,  February  20th,  for  a 
hearing  of  the  case.  The  men,  how¬ 
ever,  struck  without  waiting  for  the 
hearing,  thereby  closing  down  the 
mine  for  fourteen  days  with  a  loss  in 
output  of  8,400  tons  of  anthracite. 
Subsequently  the  men  returned  vol¬ 
untarily  and  the  three  grievances 
were  taken  up  in  the  ordinary  course. 

In  another  colliery  the  men  were 
quitting  work  so  early  that  the  com¬ 
pany  initiated  a  checking  system,  and 
one  morning  the  men  appeared  at  the 
window  of  the  office  declaring  that  if 
the  company  insisted  on  their  taking 
out  their  checks,  they  would  go  on 
strike.  After  they  had  been  on  strike 
for  three  days  they  returned  to  work. 

The  transportation  men  were  ha¬ 
bitually  late,  delaying  other  work 
in  a  colliery.  On  arriving  50 
minutes  late  one  morning  and  being 
told  to  go  to  work  immediately  in 
order  to  get  to  their  place  of  work 
within  the  mine  as  soon  as  possible, 
they  refused  and  were  discharged. 


The  colliery  was  thereupon  tied  up 
for  two  days  by  a  strike,  when  the 
men  returned  voluntarily. 

By  agreement  and  custom,  some 
mine  cars  are  to  be  loaded  with  a  pre¬ 
scribed  topping,  which  refers  to  the 
height  of  the  coal  above  the  top  of  the 
car.  As  the  men  grew  careless  about 
this  one  company  found  it  necessary 
to  discipline  the  worst  offenders.  One 
miner  was  reproved  and  became  im¬ 
pudent.  He  was  told  to  go  home  un¬ 
til  he  could  load  his  cars  properly  and 
the  next  day,  without  warning,  a 
strike  began  which  lasted  four  days. 

Frequently  the  men  strike  for  con¬ 
ditions  and  terms  in  conflict  with  their 
union  agreement.  They  have  insisted 
that  they  be  paid  when  they  came  out 
of  the  mines,  or  at  2  P.  INI.  instead  of 
3:30,  although  the  hour  of  3:30  rep¬ 
resents  the  termination  of  the  legal 
8-hour  day.  When  that  was  refused 
they  engaged  in  repeated  payday 
strikes. 

One  company  had  its  collieries  tied 
up  in  1920  to  1922  by  strikes  for  a 
minimum  wage  of  $8  for  miners  and 
$7  for  laborers.  The  purpose  of  these 
strikes  was  to  overthrow  the  terms  of 
the  existing  agreement  and  they  were 
conducted  by  the  general  Grievance 
Committee  representing  many  col¬ 
lieries,  which  is  a  committee  not  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  existing  agreement  as 
one  of  the  agencies  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  disputes.  In  the  case  of  one 
of  these  collieries  some  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  men  were  not  allowed  to  work, 
with  the  result  that  a  “drown  out”  in 
the  mine  made  a  shutdown  necessary 
for  about  25  days.  The  tonnage  lost 
on  account  of  these  strikes  was  worth 
over  $800,000. 

Employes  were  arrested  by  the 
railroad  policeman  for  walking  the 
railroad  tracks,  and  the  employes  of 
the  colliery  went  on  strike  for  one 
day. 


When  men  are  not  otherwise  oc¬ 
cupied  they  are  sometimes  directed  to 
do  special  work.  Thus  a  timekeeper 
in  the  mine  yard  who  was  idle  in  the 
forenoon  was  directed  to  dry  some 
sand,  which  he  did  for  a  period  of  ten 
days.  Thereafter  he  objected  that  he 
was  doing  two  men’s  work  and  a  strike 
was  called  in  protest.  Another  man 
had  been  moved  from  one  job  to 
another  on  account  of  inefficiency  and 
was  finally  assigned  to  a  driver’s  job. 
While  waiting  for  the  miners  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  coal  to  give  him  a  load, 
he  was  directed  to  help  another  man 
and  was  discharged  for  his  refusal. 
The  president  of  the  District  stated 
that  the  company  had  no  right  to 
change  a  man  from  one  occupation  to 
another.  When  the  case  was  being 
investigated  by  the  president  of  the 
District  at  the  time  of  starting  the 
colliery  one  morning,  70  or  80  men 
were  standing  around.  They  were 
told  that  if  they  were  not  in  the 
mines  at  starting  time  they  could  not 
go  to  work.  The  District  President 
said:  “If  they  can’t  go  to  work  no¬ 
body  can,”  and  the  mine  was  tied  up 
for  the  day  by  a  strike. 

In  January,  1920,  a  single  company 
suffered  a  strike  of  nearly  three 
weeks,  which  cost  it  a  tonnage  of  the 
value  of  over  $2,500,000.  The  sole 
issue  was  an  objection  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  some  foreign  laborers. 

Extra  firemen  were  put  on  as  usual 
in  the  winter  time  by  one  operator 
and  when  the)r  were  laid  off  in  the 
summer  the  men  struck  but  subse¬ 
quently  returned  to  work  when  the 
matter  was  explained. 

A  special  allowance  was  made  to 
the  men  in  one  mine  for  having  to 
work  in  water  and  after  the  men  got 
beyond  the  water  a  strike  of  six  days 


was  conducted  because  the  special 
allowance  was  discontinued. 

Interference  with  employes  being 
assigned  to  particular  duties  becomes 
an  important  question  in  connection 
with  efficiency.  A  man  who  is  doing 
one  kind  of  work  may  be  obliged  to 
discontinue  that  work  temporarily 
because  engineering  difficulties  com¬ 
pel  a  discontinuance.  Instances  of 
this  kind  have  occurred  where  the 
miners  have  been  called  out  on  strike 
because  a  man  is  taken  away  from 
this  kind  of  work  and  temporarily  as¬ 
signed  to  other  work.  Employes  try 
to  dictate  who  should  be  employed  for 
a  particular  job.  One  breaker  had  a 
position  open  for  a  spiral  tender  and 
the  foreman  gave  the  position  to  one 
of  five  men  who  were  equally  quali¬ 
fied  and  who  sought  the  position.  The 
Grievance  Committee  objected  to  the 
appointment,  insisting  that  unless 
their  favorite  was  appointed  they 
would  call  a  strike.  The  strike  was 
called  and  thereafter  the  men  settled 
it  among  themselves  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  appointee  resigning,  three 
others  withdrawing,  and  the  favorite 
of  the  Grievance  Committee  securing 
the  position. 

Ordinary  discipline  sanctioned  by 
the  wage  agreement,  is  obstructed  by 
strikes  or  threats  of  strike.  When 
there  is  an  objection  to  a  loader  boss 
or  foreman,  the  language  of  protest 
is  the  language  of  the  strike.  When 
men  are  discharged  or  temporarily 
laid  off  for  carelessness  in  injuring 
others,  carelessness  in  injuring  prop¬ 
erty  or  live  stock,  for  refusing  to  go  to 
work,  for  going  to  sleep  in  the  mines, 
for  failing  to  report,  for  loading 
dirty  coal,  for  failing  to  load  cars 
with  the  prescribed  topping,  for  in¬ 
subordination  or  plain  defiance,  for 
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refusal  to  perform  assigned  duties  or 
to  do  a  day’s  work,  strikes  are  fre¬ 
quently  called  to  compel  their  rein¬ 
statement.  With  orderly  discipline 
so  often  replaced  by  the  whims  of  a 


volatile  group  industry  suffers  in  im¬ 
measurable  ways.  The  uncertainties 
of  such  a  volcanic  situation  must  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  withholding  of  salu¬ 
tary  orders  by  those  in  authority. 


Holidays 


Unusual  and  excessive  holidays 
not  shared  by  other  groups  of  citizens 
are  a  cause  of  disturbance.  When  the 
union  desires  to  declare  a  holiday  it 
does  so  without  consulting  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  issues  its  orders  accord¬ 
ingly.  One  company  gives  a  list  of 
87  holidays,  including  Sundays. 
Among  these  are  about  35  holidays 
only  a  few  of  which  are  recognized  by 
the  public. — New  Year’s  Day,  Day 
after  New  Year’s,  Epiphany,  Rus¬ 
sian  Christmas,  Russian  New  Year’s, 
Washington’s  Birthday,  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  Eight  Hour  Day,  Holy  Thurs¬ 
day,  Good  Friday,  Holy  Saturday, 
Easter  Monday,  Russian  Easter, 
Polish  Church  Ascension  Thursday, 
Polish  Church  Whit  Monday,  Dec¬ 
oration  Day,  Day  after  Decoration 
Day,  Excursions,  Independence 
Day,  Day  after  Independence  Day, 
Excursions  (Polish),  Eabor  Day, 
Father  Matthew’s  Day,  Columbus 
Day,  Mitchell  Day,  All  Saint’s  Day, 
Election,  Armistice  Day,  Thanksgiv- 
ingDay,  Feast  of  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,  Christmas,  Day  after 
Christmas. 

Here  are  some  thirty  extraordi¬ 
nary  holidays,  and  a  thirty-day  out¬ 
put  of  this  particular  company  is 
about  $5,000,000. 

The  extent  of  the  loss  and  derange¬ 
ment  throughout  the  industry  due  to 
these  unwarranted  stoppages  by  holi¬ 
days  may  be  understood  if  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  loss  of  a  day’s  out¬ 
put  is  over  $3,500,000. 


The  manner  in  which  holidays  are 
ordered  by  the  union  is  best  under¬ 
stood  by  quoting  a  union  order: 

“Shamokin,  Pa., 

March  22,  1923. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  District  No. 

9: 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: 

You  are  hereby  officially  notified 
to  observe  Monday,  April  2,  1923, 
as  a  holiday  by  remaining  away  from 
work. 

All  workmen  whose  duty  compels 
them  to  work  on  that  day,  such  as 
firemen,  pumpmen  and  engineers,  are 
exempt  from  this  order. 

This  day  is  observed  throughout 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  great  Union 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  eight  hour  day.” 

The  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  directing  observ¬ 
ance  of  Thanksgiving  or  any  other 
holiday  is  not  worded  in  more  man¬ 
datory  language. 

A  dispute  over  holidays  is  likely  to 
lead  to  more  idle  days.  One  company 
was  unable  to  work  the  day  after 
Christmas  because,  as  was  usual  with 
most  companies,  too  many  of  the  men 
stayed  away  from  work.  The  Griev¬ 
ance  Committee  thereupon  decided  to 
retaliate  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  of  men  who  on  December  26th  had 
desired  to  go  to  work,  and  therefore 
maintained  a  strike  the  day  after 
New  Year’s.  Strikes  for  Old  Home 
Week,  Sunday  School  picnics,  Polish 
picnics,  etc.,  are  familiar  occurrences. 
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All  of  these  holidays  are  in  ex-  days  except  Legal  Holidays,  and 

press  violation  of  the  union  agree-  yet  the  union  blandly  orders 

inent  which  specifies  work  on  all  them. 

Button  Strikes 


One  of  the  worst  phases  of  these 
outlaw  strikes  is  the  so-called  “But¬ 
ton  Strike”  to  force  employes  to  be¬ 
come  union  members,  pay  their  union 
dues  or  fines,  and  to  wear  their  but¬ 
tons  as  a  condition  of  being  employed. 
These  strikes  constitute  a  double  vio¬ 
lation  of  agreement,  as  they  are  out¬ 
law  stoppages  engaged  in  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  unfair  discrimination,  but 
they  occur  with  great  frequency  and 
cause  great  economic  losses. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com¬ 
mission  in  1903  adjudged  and 
awarded : 

“That  no  person  shall  be  refused 
employment,  or  in  any  way  discrimi¬ 
nated  against,  on  account  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  any  labor  organization; 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimi¬ 
nation  against,  or  interference  with, 
any  emplo}re  who  is  not  a  member  of 
any  labor  organization  by  members 
of  such  organization.” 

This  part  of  the  award  of  1903  has 
been  reaffirmed  for  the  past  twenty 
years  in  the  various  agreements 
reached  from  time  to  time  between 
the  operators  and  the  miners’  union. 
The  operators  are  keeping  faith  with 
this  part  of  the  award.  For  many 
years  practically  no  complaint  has 
been  brought  against  them  for  dis¬ 
crimination  against  any  person  on  ac¬ 
count  of  membership  in  any  labor  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  union  has  repeatedly  and  per¬ 
sistently  flouted  this  provision  of  the 
agreement  by  instigating  and  abet¬ 
ting  so-called  “Button  Strikes.” 
These  violations  are  now  so  common 


that  the  violators  have  become  in  this 
respect  shameless  and  unapologetic. 
Some  of  the  union  officials  frankly 
admit  that  none  of  the  locals  pay  any 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  forbidding  such  activities. 
They  seem  to  feel  it  their  vested  right 
to  violate  their  agreement  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  delinquent 
member  or  non-member  from  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  amazing  fact  is  that  while  the 
three  District  Unions  in  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Field  have  for  the  last  twenty 
years  subscribed  to  agreements  which 
forbid  strikes  and  discrimination 
against  any  person  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  or  is  not  a  member  of  any 
labor  union,  two  out  of  the  three  Dis¬ 
tricts  have  actually  written  into  their 
constitutions  provisions  which  re¬ 
quire  the  hundreds  of  local  unions 
under  their  jurisdiction  to  carry  out 
these  violations  of  agreements.  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  7  has  a  provision  in  its 
constitution  as  follows: 

“Each  local  union  in  the  District 
shall  observe  the  fifteenth  working 
day  of  every  month  as  Button  Day 
and  shall  select  committees  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  working  buttons  of  each 
employe  in  and  around  the  mines.” 

District  No.  1  prescribes  the  same 
ceremony  for  the  first  working  day  of 
each  month.  District  No.  9  has  ap¬ 
parently  no  such  provision,  but  the 
practice  nevertheless  prevails  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

The  brazen  publicity  attached  to 
these  deliberate  violations  of  agree¬ 
ment  is  also  difficult  to  understand. 
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Collieries  and  communities  are  posted 
with  placards  like  the  following: 

“NOTICE 

All  employees  of  this  colliery  are 
hereby  notified  that  Local  Union  No. 
1686  meet  every  Friday  night  at 
Wadesville  School  House.  This  is 
the  colliery  Local  you  will  therefore 
become  affiliated  at  once  and  avoid 
trouble.  Pay  no  money  to  anyone 
other  than  the  authorized  collectors 
of  Local  Union  No.  1686  at  this  col¬ 
liery.  The  time  for  drastic  action 
has  arrived  and  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  take  it. 

The  Button  Committee, 

For  Local  Union  No.  1686.” 

We  submit  the  two  following  no¬ 
tices  ordering  Hutton  strikes: 

“LOCAL  UNION  NO.  969 
UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA 
District  No.  1,  Penna. 

Carbondale,  Pa., 
January  29,  1921. 

NOTICE 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Local  No. 
969,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  re¬ 
frain  from  work  on  Tuesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  1st,  and  have  a  Button  Day. 
Meeting  will  be  in  Tampany  Hall, 
Mayfield,  at  2  P.  M.  All  members 
please  attend. 

Secretary  will  be  in  the  Hall  at 
1  P.  M.  to  reinstate  anyone  who 
wishes  to  get  in  before  the  meeting. 
After  that  date  it  will  be  $10  to  get 
in. 

By  orders  of  Local  969.” 

Jermyn,  Pa., 

Feb.  8,  1921. 

Notice,  Mine  Workers: 

Union  mine  workers  will  begin  a 
vacation  on  Wednesday,  February 
16th,  and  remain  idle  until  all  mem¬ 
bers  in  arrears  are  paid  up;  and  un¬ 
til  all  non-members  become  members. 

No  fooling  this  time.  Positively 
union  men  will  refrain  from  work 


until  every  workman  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Local  1025. 

Edward  Williams,  Pres. 

Peter  Kelley,  Sec’y.” 

Here  is  another  placard  for  eight 
locals : 

“NOTICE 

To  all  men  and  boys  that  are  not 
members  of  either  Locals  1560,  1561, 
1997,  1599,  1600,  1637,  1611,  1558, 

U.  M.  W.  of  A.  It  is  your  duty  to 
make  arrangement  with  either  Local 
before  Wednesday,  Jan.  23,  1918, 
when  we  will  hold  Button  Day.  You 
all  know  what  Button  Day  means. 
You  are  reaping  a  fair  day’s  wages 
at  some  other  poor  toiler’s  expense. 
You  are  either  going  to  help  to  pay 
the  expenses  for  the  benefit  that  you 
derive  or  else  there  will  likely  be 
trouble  at  the  colliery  on  the  above 
date. 

By  order  of  the  rank  and  file,  act¬ 
ing  as  an 

Inspection  Committee.” 

Here  is  a  written  announcement  of 
a  continuous  drive  to  force  every  one 
into  the  Union: 

“NOTICE 

Button  Day  in  District  No.  9, 

U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  will  be  held  on  Fri¬ 
day,  March  19,  1920,  and  all  men 
and  boys  employed  in  and  about  the 
mines,  are  requested  to  have  their 
buttons  on  that  date,  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
trouble  that  may  arise. 

A  continuous  drive  will  take  place 
every  day  between  the  general  in¬ 
spection  day  which  will  be  held  once 
each  month  until  every  man  and  boy 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  organization. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  LTnion  man  to 
assist  in  this  work.” 

Operators  are  openly  informed  by 
Union  Committees  that  Button 
strikes  will  take  place  oh  a  specified 
date  of  every  month.  Lists  of  em¬ 
ployes  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Union  or  who  are  in  arrears  for  fines 
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or  dues,  are  regularly  furnished  the 
employer  with  the  threat  that  unless 
the  employer  forces  these  men  to 
straighten  the  matter  out  a  strike  will 
take  place  on  the  next  “Button  Day.” 
Sometimes  a  list  of  30  or  40  names 
will  be  presented  at  one  time.  These 
demands  are  usually  made  orally  by 
a  committee,  but  here  is  one  in  writ¬ 
ing: 

“Tremont  Local  Union  No.  1560 
UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA 
District  No.  9 

Tremont,  Pa., 

July  21,  1918. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  am  instructed  by  our  Local  to 
send  you  the  following  names  of  men 
and  boys  who  have  no  buttons  of  the 
3rd  quarter. 

To  avoid  trouble  you  had  better 
notify  them  to  have  same  by  July 
29,  1918.  We  are  informed  that  this 
bunch  refuses  to  get  buttons  and 
some  of  them  have  bragged  that  they 
would  not  join.  Now  it  is  either  up 
to  them  to  get  their  buttons  or  get 
out.  Also  that  when  a  button  man 
comes  to  inspect  buttons  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  treated  with  respect.  Let 
them  all  belong  to  the  Union  and  this 
will  avoid  all  trouble. 

Respectfullv  yours, 

(Signed)  Gf,o.  I.  Derr.  Sec’y.” 

The  foregoing  are  notices  of  what 
is  to  happen.  When  “Button  Day” 
actually  arrives  the  usual  practice  is 
to  call  a  strike  of  the  entire  colliery 
if  any  man  in  arrears  goes  to  work, 
or  to  gather  about  the  entrance  of  the 
colliery  and  forcibly  prevent  his 
going  to  work.  Men  who  want  to 
work  are  turned  back  by  pickets  and 
groups  who  gather  at  the  mine  open¬ 
ings.  In  one  instance  only  about 
10%  of  the  men  were  paid  up  and 
the  mine  approaches  were  blocked  by 
pickets,  keeping  about  80%  from 
working.  New  men  brought  in  to 
work  in  any  capacity  are  barred  until 


they  have  squared  accounts  with  the 
organization. 

The  methods  by  which  some 
unions  enforee  these  rules  are  more 
peremptory  than  others.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  during  last  win¬ 
ter’s  shortage,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  men  in  good  standing  go  to  work 
while  those  who  had  not  paid  return 
home  until  they  squared  their  ac¬ 
counts,  but  union  committees  have  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  this  and  have  ordered 
all  men  home.  One  companj'-  tells 
how  one  man  in  arrears  agrees  to  pay 
up  the  following  day,  but  the  union 
demanding  an  immediate  deposit 
which  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  make, 
the  mine  is  tied  up  by  a  strike  for  the 
entire  day  until  the  account  is  sub¬ 
sequently  squared.  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men  are  thus  kept  idle  with 
attendant  losses  in  production  and 
wages.  In  another  case  the  men 
agreed  that  if  five  men  in  arrears 
Avould  remain  away  from  work  that 
day  and  until  they  paid  their  dues, 
the  rest  would  go  to  work,  but  when 
this  was  arranged  the  men  declared 
a  holiday  and  went  home.  Subse¬ 
quently  these  five  men  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  pay  their  back  dues  and 
were  dropped  from  the  local  and 
from  the  company’s  employ,  which 
was  powerless  to  continue  their  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  face  of  union  resis¬ 
tance. 

The  operation  of  “Button  Days”  is 
so  far-reaching,  and  the  delinquents 
or  dissentients,  who  know  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  work  on  such  days,  are  so 
great  in  number,  that  absenteeism  on 
“Button  Days”  is  a  great  handicap  to 
operations. 

“Button  Strikes,”  like  other 
strikes,  are  enforced  through  picket¬ 
ing  and  all  that  it  suggests  and  if,  by 
any  chance,  a  man  does  find  a  wav  to 
work  on  “Button  Day,”  he  is  fined 
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and,  if  necessary,  the  entire  colliery  is 
subsequently  tied  up  to  enforce  collec¬ 
tion.  The  operators  are  helpless,  as 
the  public  must  have  coal,  and  usually 
wait  for  the  employes  to  fight  the 
issue  out  among  themselves.  That  is 
the  only  position  which  can  be  taken 
unless  they  completely  abandon  the 
agreement  and  desert  the  men 
brought  in  to  work.  The  length  of 
the  button  strike  usually  depends  on 
the  stubbornness  of  the  men  who  do 
not  wish  to  join  the  union.  It  thus 
happens  that  some  of  these  strikes 
are  exceedingly  costly  and  may  easily 
mean  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  For  example:  One 
button  strike  in  a  single  colliery  in 
January,  1923,  at  a  time  when  the 
public  greatly  needed  coal,  cost  the 
public  about  20,000  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  or  a  product  of  the  value  of  over 
$125,000.  Another  company  reports 
a  lost  tonnage  on  this  account  in  nine 
months  of  nearly  $250,000.  Multi¬ 
ply  these  results  by  the  many  button 
strikes  of  different  companies  and  the 
social  and  industrial  consequences 
prove  to  be  of  great  moment. 

Through  the  extension  of  the  “But¬ 
ton  Strikes,”  particularly  in  the  last 
year,  the  anthracite  miners  seek  to 
wipe  out  craft  unions  and  establish 
an  industrial  union.  Carpenters, 
electricians,  masons  and  what  not  be¬ 
longing  to  their  regular  unions  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  are  told  this  membership 
will  not  be  recognized  and  that  they 
must  join  the  United  Mine  Workers 
if  they  are  to  work  in  or  about  the 
mines.  Here  is  a  notice  boldly  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  “Mt.  Carmel  Item” 
under  date  of  November  29,  1922: 

“NOTICE 

Reliance  Local  will  have  a  Button 
Day  this  coming  week.  We  want 
every  carpenter  to  belong  to  the 


Mine  Workers  for  we  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  their  Button  any  longer,  as  they 
did  not  recognize  ours  during  the 
suspension,  so  take  advice  by  this 
notice  and  avoid  trouble. 

John  J.  Carr,  Sec'y,  1781.” 

Strikes  have  been  called  in  1923  to 
compel  electricians,  coal  inspectors, 
carpenters,  machinists’  bosses,  timber 
inspectors  and  others  to  join  the 
union.  These  men  have  no  proper 
place  in  the  Miners’  Union.  The 
duty  of  coal  inspectors  is  to  see 
that  all  coal  shipped  is  of  stand¬ 
ard  commercial  quality.  The  placing 
of  these  men  under  the  direction  of 
the  union  would  obviously  result  in 
less  strict  inspection  and  greater  lax¬ 
ity  in  allowing  noncombustible  mate¬ 
rial  to  pass.  Machinists’  bosses  are 
sub-executives  in  charge  of  machin¬ 
ery  who  hire  and  discharge  helpers. 
The  control  of  these  men  by  the 
union,  along  lines  such  as  has  been 
experienced  in  the  past  few  years, 
would  result  in  undermining  business 
administration.  The  electricians  are 
skilled  men  in  many  cases,  having 
charge  of  installation  throughout 
many  collieries.  Timber  inspectors 
are  paid  by  the  month  and  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  inspect  timber  received  by 
the  company.  According  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  craft  unionism,  such  men 
have  no  place  in  the  Miners’  Union. 

Great  losses  have  been  inflicted  to 
enforce  the  demand  that  membership 
in  the  Miners’  Union  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  as  to  these  various  trades.  In 
the  case  of  one  company  alone  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  at  a  public 
gathering  on  March  15th,  1923,  to 
the  effect  that  all  of  its  collieries 
would  be  idle  the  following  day  un¬ 
less  these  outside  crafts  joined  the 
miners’  union,  and  this  strike,  involv¬ 
ing  3,493  men  and  a  lost  output  of 
nearly  $150,000  in  value,  continued 
three  days. 
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A  mason  who  belonged  to  his  ap¬ 
propriate  craft  union  was  fined  $25 
for  working  on  “Button  Days”  and  a 
strike  was  called  because  he  had  not 
paid  the  fine.  A  fireman  refused  to 
join  the  Miners’  Union  in  one  col¬ 
liery  because  he  was  an  executive  in 
charge  of  the  plant,  but  was  obliged 
to  yield  after  a  strike  which  cost  the 
company  1,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  purpose  of  these  “Button 
Strikes”  is  to  perfect  the  union  mon¬ 
opoly  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  a 


man  of  any  craft  to  work  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  industry  except  he  be  a 
union  member.  Hundreds  of  them 
have  been  called  and  important  op¬ 
erations  have  been  interrupted  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  public  interest, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  interests  of  the 
operators.  The  tendency  today  is  not 
toward  improvement  in  this  direction, 
but  toward  a  bolder  disregard  of  con¬ 
tract  provisions,  which  forbid  any 
discrimination  and  stoppage  through 
strike  or  lockout. 


CONCLUSION 


The  underlying  cause  of  this  cha¬ 
otic  condition  is  a  moral  attitude 
well  exemplified  by  the  boastful  and 
triumphant  statement  of  one  of  the 
District  Presidents  at  the  close  of  the 
1922  strike,  when  he  said: 

“From  time  to  time  as  the  fight 
went  on,  the  operators  changed  their 
arbitration  proposals  and  dressed 
them  up  in  many  disguises,  but  the 
mine  workers  refused  to  become 
parties  to  any  arbitration  or  ap¬ 
proach  to  arbitration.  We  refused 
arbitration  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  notwithstanding  that 
all  the  pressure  of  the  Government 
was  back  of  that  proposal.” 

Countless  victories  over  the  opera¬ 
tors  in  minor  matters  and  continued 
repression  of  criticism  and  insubor¬ 
dination  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  union  membership,  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  autocratic  machine  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Numerous  demands  won 
through  infliction  of  great  financial 
and  economic  losses  for  which  the 
unions  have  never  been  made  an¬ 
swerable,  with  a  resulting  disregard 
of  legal  and  moral  responsibility, 


finally  reached  their  consummation  in 
this  boasted  rejection  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
nation,  who  desired  only  to  protect 
the  public  from  privations.  No 
moral  or  legal  restraint  having 
been  operative,  these  organizations, 
placed  in  the  strong  strategic  position 
because  of  steady  employment  of  the 
miners  at  high  wages,  have  become 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  power  which 
heedlessly  violates  contracts  and  ex¬ 
ults  over  resistance  to  the  proposals 
of  the  chosen  representative  of  our 
people.  To  reverse  this  condition,  to 
encourage  democratic  administration 
of  union  affairs,  and  to  impose  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  some  system  must 
be  devised  which  will  justly  bring 
home  to  these  organizations  the  bur¬ 
den  of  their  wrongdoing.  The  oper¬ 
ators  have  in  mind  a  definite  proposal 
to  meet  this  problem  and  will  submit 
it  to  the  Commission  as  soon  as  their 
papers  diagnosing  the  situation  have 
been  completed  and  filed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  Gordon  Merritt, 
Counsel,  General  Policies  Committee 

of  Anthracite  Operators. 


APPENDIX 

Memorandum  on  Operations  of  the  Anthracite 

Board  of  Conciliation 


The  Board  of  Conciliation  as  now 
organized  has  a  permanent  secretary 
in  Mr.  James  A.  Gorman  and  a  per¬ 
manent  umpire  in  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Neill. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  the 
Board  and  Umpire  have  been  func¬ 
tioning,  there  have  been  presented 
1,233  cases,  of  which  1,116  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  employes  and  117  by 
the  companies.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  of  the  employes’  griev¬ 
ances  were  referred  to  the  Umpire. 
Only  two  of  the  companies’ grievances 
were  referred  to  the  Umpire,  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  this  ma¬ 
chinery  for  adjustment  is  employed 
primarily  in  handling  complaints  of 
the  men,  while  its  operations  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  companies’  complaints  are  of 
minor  importance. 

The  trend  of  activities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  agencies  for  adjust¬ 
ment  is  also  significant.  After  the 
first  year  of  its  installation,  when  the 
number  of  employes’  grievances  pre¬ 
sented  was  naturally  large  and 
amounted  to  112,  the  average  number 
of  employes’  complaints  for  the  nine 
years  from  1904  to  1912  inclusive, 
was  about  12.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  large  increase.  The  average 
number  for  the  three  years  from  1913 
to  191.)  was  about  51.  In  1916,  the 
year  for  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
agreement,  they  rose  to  147.  The 
average  for  the  four  years  from  1917 


to  1920  inclusive  was  90,  and  in  1921, 
which  on  account  of  the  suspension  of 
1922  was  the  last  full  year,  they  num- 
bered  134.  The  average  number  of 
employes’  cases  decided  in  their  favor 
during  the  last  six  years  is  about  6%. 

In  case  of  company  grievances  the 
average  for  the  sixteen  years  from 
1903  to  1918  inclusive,  was  less  than 
one  a  year;  from  1919  to  1921 — 1921 
being  the  last  full  year  on  account  of 
the  suspension — the  average  number 
was  14. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  de¬ 
cision  of  any  of  the  company  cases 
since  1909  which  did  not  sustain  the 
company’s  position  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Most  of  the  company  cases 
since  that  date  have  been  adjusted  or 
withdrawn. 

According  to  the  secretary’s  re¬ 
port,  all  of  the  company  complaints 
have  either  been  withdrawn  or  ad¬ 
justed  or  have  been  wholly  or  partly 
sustained.  No  decision  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  which  does  not  sustain  the  com¬ 
panies’  complaints  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

This  record  of  employes’  and  oper¬ 
ators’  cases  before  the  Conciliation 
Board,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
operators  have  adjusted  and  settled, 
without  formal  proceedings,  a  great 
majority  of  the  cases  which  had 
merit,  and  have  themselves  initiated 
no  undeserving  case. 
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